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' a recognized part of the domestic economy of the 
cr wtwtwsw* | chosen peopie, as we learn from the direet rule es¬ 
tablished by the wisdom of God for Israel, on the 
very pointf ul question. 

“If a man have two wives, one beloved, and ano¬ 
ther hated, and they have borne him children, both 
the beloved and the hated ; and if the first-born son 
be hers that was hated ; 

“ Then shall it be when he maketh his sons to 
inherit that which he hath, that be shall not make 
the son of the beloved first-born before the son of 
the hated, which is indeed the first-born.”— Devi. xxi. 
15-1-7. 

With this law before his eyes, what Christian can 
believe that the Almighty attached immorality or 
sin to the condition of polygamy, especially when one 
may look in vain through the Mosaie regulations of 
marriage ( Levit. xviii.) for any limitation on the 
number of wives 7 

The blessing vouchsafed to those who took to them¬ 
selves numerous consorts, and the lofty positions to 


addressed 

Only one dollar for six slaves—four of them woriV 
former times, not less than two thousand five 
hundred ! This is what Secession has brought urwtf 
the slaveholders of Maryland. We believe that tbqr 
will be better off for the loss, but they do not ; and 
they must thank their Southern friends for the good 
or ill of losing their slaves. It was not the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, but the attempt to resist that election 
by rebellion and war, which destroyed slftvert. 
After that election, and before the rebellion broUe 
out, the above described slaves would have sold lit 
high prices.— Washington Chronicle. 


f BISHOP BASTED. 

from Harper's Weekly. 

_ has written a brief and capital satire 
So*? B ? 0 Hopkins’s Letter defending slavery upon 
nnds. By substituting the word Polygamy 
ibfe £ rou t jJ 8 exact value of the Bishop’s argument 
..Slavery, ^ jf - g ] aver y j,e a good thing because 
!«P. M l , ’trisrcbs had slaves, polygamy is equally 
] c» U s° they had harems. And if slavery he 
iWV. t_ because Christ did not verbally condemn it, 
mn3 t be desirable because he did not even 
fjjffto it at *H. v * 

t ikct "hat is caBed the Bible argument deserves 
C rch treatment as the ridieote, the contempt, and 
T 1 rcesm which are so delioately dealt it by this 
i laoib- If we are to excuse our sins by those 
Jewish patriarchs, and if the whole spirit and 
JA, n cr o: Christ's teaching are to go for naught be- 
AA be did not chance to specify some offence, there 
‘fej absurdity that may not be defended, and no 
L-e that may not be justified, 
jig,lave party treats the Bible exactly as it does 
j Constitution. The whole meaning and scope are 
•sored, in order to make a fight upon a doubtful 
;j or phrase. Does Bishop Hopkins seriously 
j^to eee in the United States the polity and civili- 
•i,n of the ancient tribes in Judea? Does he pro- ] 
,ince he gives his right hand to Calhoun, to in- 
. jp 0 n Brigham Young's taking bis left ? Solomon 
M culled the wisest of men. Does the Bishop think 
logically follows that a man grows in wisdom as 
.increases bis harem, and that perfect wisdom re- 
,1(8, a man to have, like Solomon, seven hundred 
ires and three hundred concnbines ? 

It is just as logical to say that as to say that a 
M may rightfully buy and sell human beings, and 
or children from parents, and wives fromhnsbands, 
id icourge them to work without wageB, and deny 
em k 11 mental light, and doom them to abject sub- 
ission to a despotic will, because the old Jews held 
ores. Nor can we see the force of the argument 
bich commends slavery to a Christian because 
breham held slaves, and Christ had none. To say 
at he did not forbid it is to quibble, because ver- 
ihly he condemned very few sms. Did he condemn 
arning a neighbor’s barn ? No : no more than he 
radeuiced enslaving him. But he bade us love our 
yghbor as ourselves; and he told us that all men 
ere our neighbors. 

The Bishop of Vermont announces a book in which 

r poses to establish the right of slavery from the 
Let him be entreated. He is judged in ad- 
ince. The Eastern criminal did not know until ho 
oved that his head had been sliced off, so smoothly 
id the sharp sword cut it. Does the good Bishop 
it know that be has been taken upon a toasting- 
rk and scorched at the fire of common-sense ? 

[We annex the letter above referred to, from the Bur- 

igton (Vt.) Times _Ed. Standard.] 

BIBLE VIEW OP POLYGAMY. 

> Hie Sight Reverend John Henry Hopkins, Bishop of the 
l venture to dedicate to you these 
* pages, which derive their inspiration from your writ¬ 
es, An admirer, like yourself, of the Institutions of oldJ 
ihoubi hardly have dared to declare these truths to a per- 
irse and sell-glorifying generation, had I not been em- 
ildened by the example of one who bo worthily wears the 
sliest honors of the Church. In constructing my argu-s 
eat, therefore, as I have doue, with paragraph after 
digraph of your very words, it has been because I felt it 
icesjary to shield myself behind your authority from tf 
targe which ignorant presumption might else, iiai I 
•ought, of irreverently travestying the Word of God. A 
ce which can stigmatize as “ twin relics of barbarism ” 
io institutions such as slavery and polygamy, which aro 
finely sanctioned if not divinely ordained, is capable of 
if act of irreligious fanaticism. Tbo Utah expedition 
iled to accomplish the destruction of the one; let us hope 
ft the present abolition war may prove equally unsuccess- 
1 as to the other. To aid In the good work, then, let ns 
ind our nnited energies to tbo task of forcing the light of 
ath through the accumulated darkness of our so-called 
lodcru civilization, in the hope that the lime is not far 
want when every citizen may have as many slaves as 
brabara, and as many wives as Solomon, 
frosting that you will accept my cooperation in the 
»rlt la which it is tendered, I beg leave to subscribe my- 
Yoar humble admirer, Mizpah. 

Polygamy may be defined as the union for life ol a 
tsn with two or more women. And this kind ol 
uion appears to have existed its an established in- 
hhition in all the ages of our world, by the univer- 
evidence of all history, w bother .sacred or profane. 
This understood, I shall not oppose the prevalent 
'«» that polygamy is an evil in itself. A physical I 
!'! it may be j but this does not satisfy thejudgment j 
> Us more zealous adversaries, since they contend 
bat it is a moral evil—a positive sin in a man to 
« married simultaneously to more than one woman, 
“tre, therefore, lies the true aspect of the contro- 
rer *y- And it is evident that it can only be settled 
ltle Bible. For every Christian is bound to assent 
1 'he rule of the inspired Apostle, that “ sin is the 
ranggression of the law,” namely, the law laid down 
*“ u i Scriptures by the authority of God—the su- 
' r eiue“ Lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy.” 
rem his Word there can be no appeal. No rebol- 
n can be so atrocious in his sight as that which 
®j|J 10 rise against his government. No blasphemy 
, * )e morc unpardonable than that which imputes 
»hn° r mo f a l evi * to the decrees of the eternal Judge, 
nlov^ J “ one > perfect in wisdom, in knowledge and 

0nL' £ Were a ma Her to be determined by my per- 
o iv. V '^P^lhiee, I should be as ready as'auy man 
oaemn the institution of polygamy, for all my 
JhUioeg of education, habit, and social position 
. opposed to it. But as a Christian, It ’ 
md J w ^ rnei i not to be “ wise in my own c 
“ to lean to my own understanding.” 
wtiau, I n m compelled to submit my weak and 
fefe-h Intellect J» .iu» .^ ii.^i.h. 

“.in omy ean I be safe in my conclusions, when 
j; * 'bat they are in accordance with the will of 
Jr’ before whoso tribunal I mutt render a strict 
l “ nt at the last great day. 

. proceed, accordingly, to the evidence of the sacred 
Z ™ 1 wblc b. long ago, produced complete con- 
hon ln my own mind, and must, as I regard it, be 
every candid and sincere ii 


which they arose show that in the eyes of God and 
man they were pure from sin and worthy of all 
honor. 

It ia recorded of two judges of Israel, lb zap and 
Abdon, that the one had thirty sons and thirty 
daughters, while the other had forty sons, showing 
■conclusively that their gynecea were abundantly 
peopled. (Judges xii. 9, 13.) That the Prophet 
Samuel—the asked of God—sprang ' 


And, first, ns to its consequences. In the history 
of the African race these ctro never be forgotten 
Since the first authorization of the slave trade m>- 
thing so terrible had fallen upon this unhappy peopt), 
whether we contemplate its cruelty to individuals tr 
the widespread proscription which it launched 
Against all who were “ guilty of a skin not colorfl 


Elkanah ihe Levite, who had ti 


a (I. Samuel i.), 


is sufficient proof to those who impiously . _ 

Word bigamist as a term of contumely and re¬ 
proach. 

David, the man after God’s own heart, before he 
was thirty-seven years of age, had taken to wife 
Michel, Ahinoam, Abigail, Maaoab, Haggitb, Abital, 
and Eglah (1L Samuel iii.); while be was living with 
them all, God prospered him and made him king 
over Israel and Judah, and the prophet Nathan an¬ 
nounced to him the favor of the Lord, to him and his 
generation. Even his indiscretion in adding Bath-! 
shelia to the list was readily pardoned, and the 
Union was blessed in the birth ot Solomon. 

Salomon, wisestof men, 11 had seven hundred wives, 
princesses, and three hundred concubines.” (I, Kings 
xi. 3.) In this he sacrificed himself to the vindica¬ 
tion of the great-principle of polygamy, for the tempt¬ 
er easily found admittance among such a multitude 
and seduced him to follow strange gods—a warning' 
to us all to be moderate, even in what is right. 

Such, then, is the institution of polygamy, laid 
down by the Lord God of Israel for his chosen peo¬ 
ple, and continued for fifteen centuries, until the new 
dispensation of the Gospel. What change did this 
produce ? I grant, of course, that we, bb Chrietians, 
are bound by the precept and example of the Savior 
and his apostles. * Let us now, therefore, proceed to 
the ail-important inquiry, whether we are authorized 
by these to presume that the Mosaic syetem "was 
done away. 

First, then, we aBk what the divine Redeemer said 
reference to polygamy. And the answer is per¬ 
fectly undeniable: Ha did not allude to it at all. I 
Not one word upon the subject is recorded by any pf 
the four Evangelists who gave His life and doctrines 
to the world, even when He repealed the Mosaic law 
of divorce. (Matt, xix., Mark x.) Yet polygamy 
was in full existence at the time throughout Judea, 
and among the scattered Jews for centuries later, as 
we learn from Justin Martyr. (Dial cum Tryphone 
ath. Judceos) andTheopbylact (Comment, in I. Epist. 
ad Timoth). Even as late as 393, Theodosius the 
Great, in his ignorant zeal, endeavored to put an end 
to it, by a law which was continued in force by Jus- 
rinianintbesixthcentury. (Const. 7 Cod,Lib. I. lit. ix.) 
How prosperous would be the present and how glo¬ 
rious the future of Utah, if the eloquent and pertina¬ 
cious declaimers against polygamy had been willing 
to follow their Saviour’s example! 

But did not our Lord substantially repeal the old 
law by the mere fact that he established a new dis¬ 
pensation? Certainly not, unless they were incom¬ 
patible. And, that he did not consider them incom- 

ration” ’ 

destioy the law or the prophets. I am not e< 
destroy, but to fulfill.” (Mat. v. 17.) On that point, 
therefore, this single passage is perfectly conclusive. 

But the precepts and the conduct of Bt. Paul him¬ 
self, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, are all-suffi¬ 
cient, because he meets the very point, and settles the 
whole question. Not only do his admonitions con¬ 
cerning marriage (I. Corinth, vii.) contain no prohi¬ 
bition of polygamy, but in his directions concerning 
the choice ot bishops, priests and deacons (I. Tim. 
iii. 2-12 ; Tit. i. 6,) he specially requires them to be 
men ot one wife, thus tacitly, but fully, allowing a 
plurality of consorts to the laity of the faithful. 

The evidence of the New Testament jp thus com¬ 
plete, plainly proving that the institution of polygamy 
was not abolished by the Gospel. Compare now the 
course of the ultra reformer with that of Christ and 
his inspired apostle. The divine Redeemer openly re¬ 
bukes tbe sanctimonious Pharisees. He spares not 
the infidel Sadducees. He denounces the hypocriti¬ 
cal Soribes. He calls the royal Herod “ that fox.” 
He censures severely tbe Jewish praclico of divorcing 
their wives for the slightest cause. He makes, a 
scourge of small cords and drives the buyers and 
st llers out of the temple. Yet he lived in the midst 
of polygamy, maintained in accordance with the Mo¬ 
saic law,and uttered no one word against it! What 
proof can be stronger .than this, that he did not re¬ 
gard it as a hiu or a moral evil ? And wbat con- 
trust can he more manifest than this example of 
Christ on the one hand, and the loud and bitter de- ] 
nunciatious of our auti-polygamy preaohers and poli 
ticiuns, calling themselves Christians, on tbe other 
For they not only set themselves against tbe Word of J 
God in this matter, but—strange to say—they do 
in the very name of that Savior whose whole line 
(modact vua tbe-very opposite of their own ! 

Yet I do not mean to charge the numerous.Arid re- 
ipectable friends of this popular delusion with a wil- 
ul or conscious opposition to the truth. They arc 
seduced, doubtless, in tbe great majority of cases, by 
tbe feelings of a false philanthropy, which palliates, 
if it does not excuse, their dangerous error. . Living 
far away from Dtab, with no practical experience of 
tbe institution, aud accustomed from childhood to at¬ 
tach an inordinate value to the individuality of the 
domestic relation, they are naturally disposed to 
compassionate the Utah wives; and to believe * L ‘* 
they must be supremely wretched in their sub 
sion of a husband’s affection. They are under no 
special inducement to “ search the Scriptures ” on this 
particular subject, nor are they in general, I “ nr - 
to say, accustomed to study the Bible half 
they read the newspaper, tbe novel, and the maga- 


It is sad-to know of suffering anywhere, even byta 
single lowly person. Bnt our feelings are enhanced , 
when individual sorrow- «w mullipli :d 
blow descends upon a whole race. History, too, 1 A 
takes up ihs grief. The Jews expelled from Spam 
by merciless decrees; the Huguenots driven froh 
Prance by the Revocation of tbe edict of Nantes; oiy 


Thus stands the case. The Copperheads are in a 
rage because one of tbe most unmitigated scoundrels 
on the face of tbe earth is to be arraigned before a 
legal tribunal, thereby securing his punishment, and 
redress to his victims. They do not pretend that 
Arguelles can be tried in New York, for not only are 
all witnesses absent, but the offence was committed 
in a foreign jurisdiction. What they claim is simply 
that he should have been left untried and untouched • 
°tber words, that American soil should he 


and enterprise will seek her sunny hills and vales ; 
and these shall be the Lookout Mountains upon her 
deliverance and a race of unending progress to wealth, 
power and renown (lengthened applause). 

EMANCIPATION IN LOUISIANA. 


Correspondence of The X. Y. Times. 

New Orleans, May 12. 

Tester niT will be forever memorable in the history 
, d Loui-ian* Slavery teas then forever abolished in this 
| State. The Convention which has. for —jk| 


tuary for all pirates who commit their deeds within going on qiuoily. almost unnoticed in the face of the 
limits to which our'ordinary extradition regulations | gigantic movements pendinx ; n the East, 
vet ImmiimS. extend bv regular treaty. : to a crisis m *»;. tbo 1 


have not yet beeajnaiie to extend by regular treaty., to a crisis in thei 

What- opinion must these Copperheads have of the | have realty, been o . 
moral sense of the American people, in supposing j “7 'b e 11 ueta-Is in 

that political capital can bo made of this prompt ac- M * 
tton of the President in giving up this infernal villain 
to a legal tribunal ? In no executive act has Abra¬ 
ham Efneoln been Store dear in his high office ; and 
in none may ho more confidently count upon the un¬ 
qualified approval of all true-hearted men. Our 
national mgis was never designed to shield pirates. 

To make any such claim for it is to insulttiiaAmeri- j Set. \. Sim-ery and involuntary serenade. 

name. It is an'insuU that could come only from punishment for crime, whereof Vie party shall be duly con- 
Spirit which would lower the flag of tin. T victed. are hereby forceer abolished ami prohibited through- 

teeyrunng 


and the last few days 
'g interest. You will see 
..._l papers, that the Copper¬ 
head element made a last desperate struggle in this 
new palladium of liberty, and tried to get up alt sorts 
of subterfuges, winking at tlie retention of the old 
state of things. But it was all useless ; they might as 
well have attempted to prevent the earth from turning 
on its axis. The Convention passed, by a vote of 70 to 
lb;the following provisions, which are now the funda¬ 
mental law of the State 


nation before rebels. 


fft&iTVK TA L KIS’ORjU) 1C A 


T-n.y eouciusiveI 
liurer. 

appearance of polygamy in the Bible is 

t ^ in descent from Cain, 

aie ' wo Wlvts > Adah and Ziilah (Gen. iv. 19-23), 
t *prfcSM l:i °“* J b - V the '“spired writer without any 
01 reprobation, or any allusion to the 
'bus being unusual or irregular. Introduced 

prijjj.- H may be regarded as nrnong the primal 

ol o! human society, though our knowledge 

iy “'hman times is too scant to enable us rigtu- 
t' rc, Labl /' iI ' tL ‘ la ® extension aud prevalence. T * : ' 
tnto ,„'■’ " uwtv er, that the great duration of 
hoaud reipleP rneu cautious how they 

kh 0w .‘‘ ^ueclves iopJIifo to more than one partner 
tstatfci ;i 1 '^ 0lu P a 'ibility of temper might render dis- 
- a few centuries, 

tiou ft .^ ver al generations after the Deluge, popnla- 
Cot sufficiently dense to render polygamy 
tiuisf • Accordingly the first who revived the 
■aight J K° re ^ cl >stoui appears to have '-been Esau, as 
kr j .been expected froui”hia vigorous nature 

'‘'“belt UUt clj araeter. He seems to have contented 
^ab a |„,J vll b three wives, Judith, Bsshemath and 
It ^“7 (Sen- xxvi. 34; xxviii. 9 ; xxxvi. 2, 3.) 
rt “ Ut de.j ' ;Ki ' utiaQtB ^ aiu an, i Esau, however, be 
'• | ia| 0!u U somewhat questionable sponsors for the 
the e* 'icubt as to its righteousness is removed 
ifeaven Xa ®lde of the patriarch Jacob, the blessed of 
bno„ a ’ His union with Leah and Rachel is well 
wi Vr -j ’ as well as the amiable zeal with which his 
'he s fcr 8u Ppiied him with supplementary consorts in 
y Q - >k °f their handmaidens, Bdlah aud Zilpah 
xxx.) ; while the blessiDgs subsequently 
Pliit S |-®“ to bint aud to his posterity show that his 
*So»t i l - y wives was sanctioned in the highest and 
~ i^ lrec t manner. 




Jgainy being thus divinely approved, it became 


Puritan fath^J-s eompelied to exile for religious 
freedom ; all these receive a gushing sympathy, ani 
we detest the tyrant*. Theso wore persecutions fa- 
religion in days dfveligious bigotry and darkness. 
But an American Congress, in this age of Chrisriai 
light, not in the fanaticism of religion, but is 
tbe fanaticism of slavery, did an net. which can 
find companionship only with the enonnitieb of 
the past. Tbs Fugitive Slave act carried dir- 
tress and terror to every person of African blooiTlnj 
the free States. All were fluttered, as the arbitrary 
edict commenced its swoop over the land. Tbe very 
rumor that a slave-hunter was in town so shook thd 
nerves of a sensitive freeman.on whom was the ban 
of color, that he died! To large nnmbers this act 
was a decree of instantaneous expulsion from the 
Republic, under the penalties of slavery to them and 
tbeir heirs forever. Stung with despair, as many as 
6,000 Christian men and women, meritorious persona 
—a larger band than thatof the escaping Puritans— 
precipitately fled from homes which they had estab¬ 
lished, opportunities of usefulness which they had 
found, and the regard of fellow-citizens, until at last, 
in an unwelcome Northern climate, beneath the Brit¬ 
ish flag, with" glad voices of freedom on- their lips, 
though with the yearnings of exile in tbeir hearts, 
they were happy in swelling the chant, “ God save 
tbe Queen.” 

But such an injustice cannot he restrained in its 
influence. Wherever it shows itself it is an exten¬ 
sion of slavery with all the wrong, violence, and 
brutality which are the natural outgrowthof slavery. 
The free States became little better than a huge out¬ 
lying plantation, quivering under the lash of the 
overseer; or, rather, they were a diversified hunting- 
grouud for the flying bondman, resounding always 
with the “ halloo ” of the huntsman. There seemed 
to be no rest. The chase wns hardly finished at 
Boston, before it broke out at Philadelphia, Syracuse, 
or Buffalo, and then again raged furiously over the 
prairies of the West. Not a case occurred which did 
not shock the conscience of the country, and sting it 
with anger. The records of tbe time attest the accu¬ 
racy of this statement. Perhaps there fe no instance 
in history where human passion showed itself in 
grander forms of expression, or where eloquence lent 
all her gifts more completely to the demands of lib¬ 
erty, than the speeoh of an eminent character now 
dead and buried in a foreign land, denouncing the 
capture of Thomas Sims, at Boston, and invoking 
the judgment of God and man Upon the agents ic 
ten m the history ^0^ *irnmamly‘ C IS0t every case^ 
pleaded with an eloquence of its own, until at last 1 
one of those tragedies occurred which darken the 
heavens and cry out with a voice that will be heard. 

It was the voice of a mother standing over her mur¬ 
dered child. Margaret Garner had escaped from 
slavery with three children, but she was overtaken at 
Cincinnati. Unwilling to see her offspring returned to 
the shambles of the South, this unhappy person, de¬ 
scribed in tbe testimony as “ a womanly, amiable, af¬ 
fectionate mother,” determined to save them in the only 
way within her power. With a butcher-knife, coolly 
and deliberately, she took the life of one of the chil¬ 
dren, described as “ almost white, and a little girl of 
rare beauty,” and attempted, without success, to take 
the life of the other two. To the preacher who inter-,, 
rogated her, she exclaimed: “ The child wa 
own, given me of God to do the best a mother 
in its behalf. I have done the best I could; 
have done more and better for tbe rest; I 
was better for them to go home to God than bae! 
slavery.” But she w»b restrained in her pufp.— 
The Fugitive Slave act triumphed, and after the' de- Ii 
termination of sundry questions of jurisdiction, this 

remained to her, and the dead body of the little one 
national guard 
/. But her case 
revolting sacrifice. So long as 
tbe human heart is moved by human suffering, the 
story of thra mother will be read with alternate anger 
and grief, while it is studied as a perpetual witness 
to the slaveholding tyranny which then ruled the Rc- 
.pnhlie with execrable exactions, destined rt '—*■ jp 1 


[Bishop Me.'Htai.re of Ohio was chosen to preside at tti 
late Annivorsafy pf (lipl long-time pin-slavery aisdciatior 
tbe ArocrienuJjPract. Bociely in New York. In -tbecours 
oi bis lutfedaciory.'aOilresi 
In looking back oyt 
since we came ..tnjrcibi 
amongjthe many things that would claim our atten- hew? 
tiou if we bad time to advert to them, there is one-l ff*? 011 
that we can hardly sit here aud look upon withe 
speaking of, and this with wonder and with praii 
Doming as I do from, the borders of the land 
refugees and freedmen, liberated men, are odfT'..i.-.l 
' am every quarter, you will not be sunfmed if a 
articular view should lie uppermost inifn' thoughts. 
jhRve been looking with amazement fr’om month to 
ith to' God’s wonderful hand--fnig wonderful 
notwithstanding all our pkst unworthiness 
ignorance and -jlnhelief—wonderful 
dealings wfefetbat jfo long been the curse, 

and lias always Been the source of contention in our 
land—the slavery of the land; that God is so far 
ahead of all our expectations and all our faith, as to 
bring about the reBultB of the present day. 

We have reason to believe that the great blow has 
been struck, and that the head, the life of human 
slavery in the land has been killed. Just as the 
malefactor on the cross was killed, though lie still 
had life enough to upbraid his Lord, he was judicial¬ 
ly dead; he was smitten unto death ; death was 
coming on rapidly through all his members ; hut yet 
there was vitality in a measure left; so slavery is 
dead. It is the observation of God’s hand in bring¬ 
ing about this, that gives us not the least of our en- 
courageinent and oar coniideoce with regard to what 
is yet to be in relation to the success of the — 
struggle. JVhen tbe children of Israel came 
Red Sea, Pharaoh behind with bis hosts, anflthe flood 
before them, no doubt there were multitudes ready 
to say, “ Our deliverance is forever brought to 
nought.” But no doubt there were many more who 
said, "He that sent the plagues of Egypt, and thus 
(ar has so wonderfully delivered us out of the hand 
of the enemy, he will not desert us here.” And 
over that sea they went, and through that wilderness 
they went in safety. So when we see what has been 
done up to the present time simply by God’s hnnd, 
without the anticipation of man—an instrument be¬ 
yond all the wisdom of man at work in our progress 
thus far, we cannot doubt that God, who has been 
thus lar with us, “ a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night,” will still go before us, and all will be wall, 
ilnrlr us it miiv now Rfiem: the “ land of Droroiso ” 




_ O °plianey"of" politicians, 

has disfigured our statute-books with laws wi"-’ 1 ’ 
place a ban upon this patriarchal instil 
ble Christian souls in our midst, yearnii 
to the hallowed rites of old, are obliged ___ 
them covertly, and under the opprobrious name of big¬ 
amists are tracked and persecuted as felons, mn 
tyred like the primitive Christians under Decius an 
looletian. When some, bolder thau the rest, 1'ouud- 
_ 1 on the banks of the Mississippi a community, 
which they fondly hoped by its happiness and purity 
might eouverc a stiff-necked generation, they weie 
driven from their homes by an uncontrolled fanati- 
When, after sufferings uuspeakable, these 
martyrs of Scriptural faith at length found a refuge- 
in the far distant desert, aud their posterity testified^ 
to their righteousness, still the persecutor war 
their heels, aud the whole natioq»as Mr. Floyi 
‘ieptaboes will testily, poured forth its mone^ ...... 

tor the pitiful pleasure of reforming their do- 


XiSKH.' 

j at c^ Uhe Legislature shod make m 
W I drfmT^HEr! w:.. nTade by"tbc OopperKeada to dis- 
ilorcii man torever ; but this was also 
,nd Anally overpowered. The Cfiu- 
,e wise conclnsion that if matters had 
such a crisis as would enable them 
act justice, they would at least have no clogs 
u :j | or .Jppediments in the future wheels of progress, 

year (hat has passed Current with having struck off the fetters of millions of 
the last anniversary, | bonfmen. they leave their true and just status to be 
■ ■ • • 1 *-" — “ f orth decided by time, justice and the march of 

A national salute was fired at noon, on the 
o commemorate this important event, and few. 
■perhaps, who listened to those salvos fully realized 
how the sound of them would reverberate to the re¬ 
motest corners of the civilized world. It is an as¬ 
tounding thiDg to be writing yon from New Orleans : 
No SLAVE WILL EVER AGAIN TREAD THE SOIL OV LoUIBIANA ! 

Nemo. 


And part of this confidence arises out of this par¬ 
ticular view, that as God maketh the wralh of 
to praise him, so God makes the wickedness of 
to praise him, and makes use of the wickedness of J 
man to be his own instrument in accomplishing His, 
great purposes. 

Now just as so large a part of the aspects of God 1 
providence in delivering the children of Israel out o 
Egypt resulted out of the fact that Pharaotpa. heart 
was hardened, so the special manifestation of God's 
band in the present aspect of these affairs is precise¬ 
ly that the heart of the oppressor was hardened, and 
was hardened up to the point of concerting the 
strongest and the darkest and the most confident of all 
pleasures for the riveting of the chains of the op- 
>od has made use of that very hardening 
‘ it very determination to strike deep- 
* ‘ ary and to make more secure its 
this very hardness of the heart 
- the deliverance of the op- 
a hammer, the special ob- 
rivef those bonds and seal them 
irner has broken them in 
loial object of 


,? Hof‘ih. l 

ireveflRj 

pieces; 

that i( should 
Used to' open the very 5 
pee a deliverance beyond 
And for myself, dearly n 
pects jjfriour country’s cat 
||with ft* oppressed, I do gra 


LIFE IN THE " VIRTUALLY DEAD." 

The following case, now engaging the attention of 
a court in Tennessee, will show to those who are 
over-sanguine about the matter, that they can afford 
to omit no proper legislation which shall definitely 
set this question at rest. We quote from the Nash- 
vdle Union for March 24 : 

" A case of much interest was brought before Squire 
Robinson yesterday morninar; it was a suit Instituted by 
Mr. Henry Driver against iteClay A Co., for the recovery 
of twenty-five dollars, the amount of one month's wages 
■hie from the shore firm to Mr. Driver, for tbe services of 
Alhcrr. a negro man owned by plaintiff and employed by 
defendants. The negro had left nil master, and was em¬ 
ployed bv defendant ^without Mr. Driver's consent; and 
further, Mr. Driver-had notified McClav A Co. that he 
hold them resfionSiffle for the value ot the negn^’jj 


services. Judge 


faintlff for t 


iations 

all the other'_ 

ise, for all this connected 

__ _ , and bless the grace 

land mercy of a covenant 6-od. 


Treat out in war, as the sacrifice of Virginia by her 
father is a perpetual witness to the deeemviral 
tyranny which ruled Rome. —From Mr. Sumner’s 
Report to the Senate. 


THE ARGUELLES CASE. 

From The N. Y. Times. 

The Copperhead.press, true to their instincts, have 
done their best to make party capital from the ar- 
—it of Arguelles in this City, aud his deportation 
Cuba to take his trial as a slave-trader. Their 
point is, that there is no extradition treaty between 
the United States and Spain, and that, therefore, the 
giving up of Arguelles was neither necessary nor 
legal. They are perfectly welcome to this issue 
r[with the Administration, and we hope they will con¬ 
tinue to press it with all their natural virulence. 
rThere is ~ 


_ tic obsekvejnees. 

Shall we that we are wiser, purer, better, 

than the men wij^ walked with God ? Is it not time 
that we should confess our worldly wisdom to be ig¬ 
norance, and lean with simple faith on the law that 
is written ? Let the infidel and Aholitionist prate of 
purity and domesticity ; but let us imitate the mble 
example of our Southern brethren, who are ready to 
sacrifice all that the world holds dear in defence of | 
patriarchial institutions. Returning to the principles 
ordained and sanctioned ' 


i the Book of books, 


Samuels, Davids and Solomons. 


e arise amongst us new Jacobs aud 


Value of Slaves in Maryland.—E verything 
up now-a-days, but negro property, which runs down 
as fast as gold runs up at Richmond. The following 

sarcastic advertisement, which we find in a Maryland 

county paper, though smacking of sour grapes, tells 
a fearful tale of depreciation : 

■ “One dollar Is a reward suitable to offer for a lot of ne 
(trees, who rail off on Sunday, at 4 o’clock p. m. Henry,ui 
old black witch ot seventy-five or eighty. Sukey, a crip 
pie, who can move only with a. stick, a*qd seventy. 


:a inaga- fg^ tea an( i norj j Ll a case like this, need there j 

liucians, ] ^ pirate, in the view of universal law, is the nl 

lemy of the human race: and the human race, 
pvithouf regard to national distinctions, are every¬ 
where interested in cutting short his career and 
bringing him to punishment. The United States and 
Great Britain are specially obligated to do so, be¬ 
cause in the memorable Ashburton Treaty they cov¬ 
enanted with each other to maintain squadrons on 
the coast of Africa—by subsequent treaty, on [be 
coast of Cuba likewise.—to enforce the suppression 
of the slave trade, aud also to urge upon all nations 
K the propriety and duly ” of closing ail markets for 
the sale of slaves. Remonstrances have accordingly 
been made with Spain in past years against the fa¬ 
cilities for landing slaves in Cuba, the chief slave 
market. These remonstrances until lately have had 
little effect, inasmuch as Spain has derived her reve¬ 
nue largely from Cuba, and, though she had pro¬ 
hibited tile slave trade, willingly connived a' *•>" 
tions of every Captain-General who, for his - 
vote interests, forbore to carry out effectively tbe 
laws against the traffic. The present Captain-Gen¬ 
eral, Dolce, is unlike his predecessors, and is, in good 
faith laboring to enforce these laws. He has been 
so successful that last year he diminished thenum- 
ber of imported slaves about four-thousand. He de¬ 
sires tbe cooperation of our government in id- 
work and has asked it to surrender for trial 
Havana this Arguelles, who, he shows by conclu¬ 
sive evidence, sold one hundred and forty-oue of one 
thousand Auican negroes, landed in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Cardenas, last November, and who directly 
afterward sought refuge m NewYork. The President, 
after examining the case, caused Arguelles to be ar¬ 
rested and sent to Havana, where he will doubtless 
be convicted and sentenced to the chain-gjing, 
lie deserves.* Tlie crime of Arguelles is th< 
heinous, because he perpetrated it as a public^of-1 
fieial, ostensibly opposed 


| And now, brethren, since we have been led thus 
far, let us have courage to be consistent with what 
we rejoice in. Let us face the whole proper result 
of the providence we have been contemplating. Let 
the enfranchisement of our colored brethren be a 
complete enfranchisement. Lot it not Btop in the re¬ 
moval of the shackles, till all are taken away. If 
the colored man is fit to be a soldier in the full pay 
and uniform of our citizen armies, Btandmg at least 
upon an equality of danger and trial with the white 
' detence of our government and its blessiDgs, 
to be a citizen under our government in full 
jjiberty and privilege. We must boldly face and 
(honestly accept that result. With me it requires no 
(effort. God is leading us to it. All consistency re¬ 
quires it. Onr past history is full of inconsistency in 
ihia direction. We have never come up to the logi- 
jeal requirements of our Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. God be praised that he is making straight our 
fay. What I said at the beginning,! here repeat, 
lhat in these remarks I do not speak officially, 
hough occupying an official chair. I speak only .for 
uyseif. Others will agiee with me as they see fit. 


The New Orleans True Della reports as follows the 
proceedings in the State Convention, preliminary to 
the adoption of the clanae in tbe Constitution abolish¬ 
ing slavery: 

On motion of Mr. Henderson, the rules were then 
suspended, to pass the report of the Committee on 
Emancipation to its third reading. 

The previous question was then called and all debate 
it off. 

The Secretary commenced calling tbe yeaa and nays 
a the adoption ot the two first sections of the Emanci¬ 
pation Act, which provide that "slavery and involun¬ 
tary servitude, except for crime after due conviotion, 
he and are hereby forever abolished in Louisiana ; and, 
second, that the Legislature ia forever prohibited from 
passing any law recognizing property in man.” 

Mr. Abell wished to explain his vote, but as he was 
branching off into a speech he was called to order by 
tbe President, who said his remarks were insulting to 
the house, and he theft voted “ no! ” in a very loud and 
lergetie voice. 

Mr. Campbell voted no 1 no I no! in a thundering 
..ne of voice, adding : “ In the name of the wronged 
people of Louisiana, I vote no! ” 

Mr. Edwards said.: “ In the name ofythe people of 
Louisiana and freedom, I eay yes t ” 

Mr. Thomas—X have long been in favor of immediate 
emancipation. When this Convention was called 1 
went before my constituents and told them my senti¬ 
ments. They elected me by a large majority, and that 
I may neither violate my own conscience or the pledge 
I made to my constituents, unlike some others in this 
body, Ivote yes! 

Mr. Wells—For the good of the white as well as t 
black races, and for the honor of the flag, I vote yes! 

Mr. Montamat explained that he had opposed it 
the ground of compensation not being granted, but 
would vote yes. 

On motion, the rules were suspended to allow the 
President to vote. 

President—I vote yes with all inv ^ - . .. 

'n(.„ -fo»ovYHH ine rvanir, then announced by the 
Secretary : Yeas, 72 ; Nays, 15.. 

In announcing the vote, the President said, “ The first 
and second section of the report havfog passed tl 
third readiUt and been adopted, are now a part 
parpcl of the law of tbe land.” 

The announoement was received with great applause 
f loud cheers;. 

[Tie House iffhen, on motion, adjourned, and three 
| cheers were gfven for the Free State of Louisiana. 
\flks Delta,At April 13, reports the proceedings of 
April 12 : > 

The Contention was called to order by Judge Durell 
12. precisely. The roll was called, but ae a sufficient 
number did not answer, the Sergeant at-Arms was di¬ 
rected to procure the attendance of absent members. 
After a short recess a quorum xvas obtained, and the 
Secretary read.the journal of the previous day. 

Mr. Boflll asked permission to change his vote on the 
emancipation question. Permission being granteff, 

voted •• yes.” Mr. Sullivan also asked to '-“ 

vote, and he voted •• yes.” Mr. Campbell 
vote had been taken separately on the two 
would have voted’" yes ” on the eecc“ ’ 

When Mr. Cazabat, of Rapides, 
upon the Emancipation Act, lie rose _ 

" ”— :J —it, we have wunessegjn this very hall, 

s—- «-ami the 

S, thank God! the 
| justice and human 
__,j prevailed. wBBhsiana stands now forever 
redeemed by the voice of her peop 
of her noble and worthy sons, such as young 
.fells, of Rapides, Taliaferro, of Catahoula, aud Ed¬ 
wards, of Avoyelles. Immortal trio! Heaven blebs 
them 1 Mr. President, my views in regard to the piro-. 
viaos and amendments offered by the opposition have 
been duly and fully expressed by my friend, Mr. Eos- 
diclc, of New Orleans. I stand, Mr. President, and 
members of this Convention, upon the platform of im¬ 
mediate and unconditional abolition of slavery. Add | 
now, in ‘performance of my duty to my God, to my 
country and to my fellow-men, 1 cast and record my 
vote—“ yes 1 ” 

Mr. Ennis voted “ yes.” 


Now, slavMy fe .aid to be “virtually dead” in 
Tennessee ; a negro who does not choose to remain 
with his masler goes about his business and earns a 
living for himself ; and we have been told by for¬ 
mer slave-owners that the most of their class were 
glad to be rid of the expense and care of the blacks. 
Yet the moment one of these poor fellows engages in 
any industry, the master comes down upon his em¬ 
ployer and sue- *v~ Tne refu “ W ' U be 

feat no one will dare to employ a negro, and the 
whole black population of ihe he forced 

into pauperism. 

Eut it is not only the blacks who will suffer from 
this Btate of things. Under such a system the whole 
industry of the State will languish ; though in order 
to bring back prosperity to her borders, peaceful 
and lawful industry must be encouraged by every 
means. The Union says : 

" There is no doubt but the controversy involved in tbe 
abore case will absorb tbe attention of the people to a 
great extent this 8u:nmer, and perhaps longer; and the re¬ 
sult wilt be paralyzing to the interests of the State of Ten¬ 
nessee. Men disposed to hireiugroes will not do so, for fear 
they will be ci inpeilsU to remunerate the master as well 

* _ 

HONORING THE FATHERS. * 

In the debate In the Senate on tbe Sherman amend¬ 
ment to Sir. Sumner's biU to repeal the Fugitive Slave 
law of 1850, which is to reenact lhat of 1T93, Mr. Foster 
showed a respect for the fathers that would be called 
remarkable filial veneration even in a Chinese.. He 
believed the law of 1850 a most iniquitous one, but he 
was willing to vote to reenact one having all the ini¬ 
quitous features of this, because Roger Sherman and 
Oliver Ellsworth were, in 1763, in favor of the rendi- 
of fugitive slaves. He read extracts from the re- 


rmt work for 


,e without 




oet filial force: 

usd,deny to these 
isecssT Who are 
~ — "i unknown 
|tfug tc ' 



.. fathers S 

stltute a corm_. 

1793 ? Ho for oif 
such men es Br- 
' eir compeers.’ 

Yet Mr. FostScti 
oro iniquitous than the one these fathers enacted, ai 
iquitoua thing. Ia that the way to honor the fathers? 
We suppose many of the fathers didlonBent to a bill 
itive slaves. We suppose 
" would not do it again. 

is experiences of the 
departed. And yet he as- 
fob pronounces such an act 
theirs an iniquitous thing. His moral progress had 
better go back to thM»intof sanctioning the righteous¬ 
ness of their acts, or^Tse his acts had better catch up 
with his morals .—Oincimiali Gazette. 



WELD’S BIBLE ARGUMENT* 

The first thought naturally excited by reading the 
title of this pamphlet, with no author’s name, was the 
strangeness of the fact that a Presbyterian Board had 
iA--nocd ™ to as to make open proclamation that the 
Bible is opposed to slavery ; the second was to wonder 
whether this Board (like the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1818, and many subsequent 
ones), had contrived to unite the theoretical condemna¬ 
tion with the practical toleration of slavery ; and the 
third was, that a careful examination might be neces¬ 
sary (as in the 1818 document) to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The last two ideas, however, were immediately dis¬ 
pelled by a glan.e at the first two lines of the work. 
‘ ' plain that thia treatise was our old friend, fami- 


i the slave trade. 


a helpless boy ol 


dead, who, it has since been discovered, did not 
die, but had been sold by him for his own profit. 
These hundred and forty-one are still in bondage, 


A PLEASING INCIDENT IN THE CONVENTION. 

From The New Orleans Dolls or the ISth. 

One of the mos( pleasing incidents in the Convention 
yesterday was thg defi n i n g of their position by young 
Tbos. M. li^lhtfand R..b'eWW, Taliaferro. Mr. Wells, as 
young, fashing and chivalrous— 
' ’ bred in Bapi- 

Governor. and 
ite. The Weils 
only the i 
i. It owned 
aud Lexing- 





Thkbb was an immense Union war meeting at I 
bi van Hall, Chicago, lately, at which Gov. Yates, 

)f Illinois, was the principal speaker. In the course 
tf his remarks he said : 

i “ I am anti-slavery, not because I was born in New 
England and have my prejudices against the South- New 0 r, eaD9l 
<irn people, but because 1 was born in the South ; 
there centre all the memories of my youth, there is 
tbe home of my kindred, and I believe that the warm 
genial pulsations of humanitv flow in as deep a cur¬ 
rent through Southern veins as in any people beneath 

tie sun_but slavery bas been the canker of the 

Sjutfe to eat out both its substance and its mannood, 
a»d to subject it to a boastful, insulting, arrogant 
aiistocraey, which, from ihe habit of tyrannizing 
oier the poor slave, has become too pampered and 
atrogant to submit to the rightful authority of good 
government and laws. Slavery not only oppressed 
th: African race, sundering husband from wile and 
fuller from son, exacting service without remunera- 
ti®, but degraded the poor white man deprived him 
ofhis rightsTreduoed the wages of hisiabor divided the 
land info large plantations, so that the white popula- 


_ ^ Tt iip io'ffie pre- j 

sent time, suffering loss' of negroes, cotton, aud all else 
save honor. But a few days since Dick Taylor burned ■ 
2.600 bales belonging to Mr. Wells’s father. But | 
enough of - historical reminiscences with regard to 
family so well known, and whose name is A ’ 


liar through almost our whole experience of the Anti- 
Slavery struggle, written by Theodore D. Weld, and 
originally published in " The Quarterly Anti-ilavery 
Magazine ” lor April, 1837, under the title—- is Slave¬ 
ry from Above or from Beneath?” Copies of two 

-' J ‘-by much lending, now lie 

lent, shortly after its pub- 

-- - pious and (ohurch-)case-hard- 

./Northern-born slaveholder from Baton Rouge, 
iperwards returned to the North, but keeps his 
barn faith, and has always considered Anti-Slavery 
synonymous with Infidelity. Iu other cases, 
where tiie loan of the book fell on good ground, it took 
lot and brought forth good fruit. 

This little work, written and published in 1837, con- 
ins, as far as the Old Testament is ooncerned, the 
substance of an argument elaborated by Dr. Cheever 
twenty-three years after, in a volume called—“ The 
Scriptures on the Guilt of Slavery.” Both are excel- 

..... lent. Both ore needed. But the briefer one, now re- 

of her people—by the published, does the work as thoroughly and convinc- 
mmm - - 1 ingly as need be. No candid reader can resist the evi¬ 

dence it brings, its publication now by the Presby¬ 
terian Board will introduce it to a new set of readers, 
and a class who have heretofore been wofully in the 
dark respecting slavery, led astray by the vicious 
practice of Southern Presbyterians, and the false doc¬ 
trine of the whole Presbyterian Church, South and 
North. Old School and New School. Any advance 
made by them in regard to condemnation of slavery is 
plainly due to an impulse from without rather than 
from within. It is a special effort to avoid being left 
behind by " the world,” the “ uuregenerate ” mass of 
the community. 

The Church could have abolished slavery (or made 
very large progress towards abolishing it) in apy one 
year of tbe last quarter-century. It did not choose to 
work in that direction. It did choose to hinder the 
actual workers therein, and to publish many apologies 
for siaveholding. A year and a half ago the President 
of the United States, not a church-member, and not 
pretending any impulse biirttfit 'Of military necessity, 
abolished slavery over three-quarters of the country. 
Since that lime, our armies, not very devout or exem¬ 
plary bodies, have been gradually griuding the remaiu- 
’ r of the system to powder. Now that the peculiar 
liiution stems thorou ghly ^ do o med to de afyiicyqfli- 

ffuritti has been thoroughly accomplished, no doubt the 
Prudential Committee ui the American Board ot Com- 
missioaers'loi- Foreign Missions will add their voice to 
the general chorus, aud say “ Amen, HaUeluj ihi” in a 
tone intended to convey the impression that they never 
field the opposite position. —o. x. Liberator. 




j fipar- to j 

every loyal Louisianian. Yesterday, young Thomas 
M. Wells rose in the Convention and defined his posi¬ 
tion. AU were attentive, for a representative from 
the country, having a greater interest in the question 

—of negro emancipation—than any man ’ 


asa perpetual liviug wall, a black and ghastly spectre 
toroll back the tide of emigration which was pouring 
Iron Europe and New England, and winch sought 
the prairies and woods of the Northwest and winch, 
umler the genius aud life-giving energy oi L^ labor 
and free institutions, has marched forward with stal¬ 
wart giant tread to wealth and power, while the 
South, with its fertile soil and genial sky has droop¬ 
ed and withered beneath the curse of slavery- 

"It is for the South.as well as for the welfare of 
the country, that I wish to see slavery extinguished. 
Small farms, free labor, free schools, a free press and 
will make the Sontn 


rose, with his flowing white looks, and commenced 
reading his protest—amid the noise and contusion that 
prevailed ami the efforts that were made to drown his 
voice as he calmly and quietly read if through, and de¬ 
manded that it should be spread upon the minutes— 
how he then turned upon that mad, wild body of fana¬ 
tical men, and like Cassandra at Troy, prophesied all 
the woes and ills that have befallen Louisiana, by the 
introduction of that wooden horse within its walls— 
the ordinance of secession. How true a prophet he] 
was—how well he could foretell the future, we all 
know, and to our sorrow—and while we regret the 

-- — - -- —-- . ,~>u»u lamia, umo --: ■ , -, q„„,i,[ rash act, we honor the aged seer. It was his son that 

of the thousand Africans had been commttUea open Bibles, free institutions will make tnc Soutu , yeg[erliay rqge in the Convention, and said : “ I am in 
to him ; he returned the one hundred and lorty-uue | bloom aud blossom as the rose (mud cneeit-j. y avor 0 f immediate emancipation, and of the education 
__ a.--* • “ gHuliji" Whenever self-poised and conscious ot Mt moral, of ^ aegr0m I was born iu the interior of Louisiana. 

status and power—when every man can Lit up to | an d was never beyond the boundary of -the State. I 
God unfettered Hmbs and soul—then the South will. am with Mr. Wells.” Comment is unnecessary. Let 


K _ _| _ the city of 

about to speak, and all eyes were 
tne speaker, who, though young in years, 
was old in experience. He said he was no speaker, but 
be had been called upon by his friends from the coun¬ 
try to give his opinions ; he would briefly state that he 
was in favor of immediate and unconditimpl emanci¬ 
pation, and that, further, he was in favor V educating 
1 negro, because he thought education would nr ’ 

_, njoro useful. This was the substance oi his 

marks, and they were received as coming from 
oracle. It was the testimony of a house owning hun¬ 
dreds of slaves against the institution. Young Wells 
was followed by the-vounger Taliaferro. This is a 
name well known in this State. The old man venera¬ 
ble, his father, a native of South Carolina, published a 
weekly paper iu the parish ot Catahoula, it we recol¬ 
lect aright, and at the time of the elecuon for delegates 
to the Secession Convention, he was elected on the co-i 
operation ticket. When the ordinance, which- took 1 


of the Union, at Baton Rouge, v 


hk Bible ^OAikst Slavery: or, an Inquiry Into the 

-US iff luc Mosaic h* Steal, -old me rv..em .g».« tne Old 

Testament on aie Subject of Human Rigms—Uaued Pies- 
nvicrmn Boardfof Puulieatiou. tfituourg, 18GJ.—pp. loi. 
Plies 26 corns. _ • 

MERE POLICY BAD POLICY. 

FroraTtl»-H*«^<iBu«att« Spy. 


UiteUlgent watrabwd,’ but the facts wfcioh will be judicially established on start with a bound; emigration, and genius, and art, them bo recorded. 


defeated for assumed reasons of policy. Mr. Fessenden 
set tbe example, comparatively early in the Bessiun, by 
opposing the payment ol colored troops on equal terms. 
Tiiere were enough to follow his example to delay this 
act of manilest justice till Saturday last. Mr. Sher¬ 
man stood iu tlie way of the repeal ot the Fugitive 
Smve act of 1793, not because he believed in it, but 
through fear of tbe border States.- Mr. Trumbull, 
when it was proposed to enfranchise " male-citizens of 
the United States and those who bad declared their in¬ 
tentions to become such,” in the new Territory of 
Montana, mude tbe cowardly objection that it we went 
unto the Presidential election without discriminating 
against colored citizens in such cases, and were opposed 
by Gen. McClellan as a war candidate, we should be 
overwhelmingly beaten! This was from Mr. Trumbull. 
Later still, Mr. DooUttie, upon the same question, pro¬ 
tested that unless suffrage were limited to while male 

citizens it would emuitier the approaching Presidential 
controversy, and somehow hinder the vigorous prose¬ 
cution of the war! 

These are among the more recent expressions of 
conservative poliey by influential Senators who « 
friendly to the gpernpent While on other’questions 
they recognize some accepted principles and aim s 
square their action by tbe rule and fii e of » ‘° 

statesmanship, in regard to this one they are sate.ll? 
to rest their cause ou the shitting sands of a iJL *YT 
pohey The war has not done much atter aU P when 
men like these fax to see the unspeakable mmlf 
8hrlnklD ? fro® measures whfeh“ 
own convictions approve, through deference to a kind 
of public opinion wrong in itBeU, and utterlv tia® *1 
when it is not upheld by influence* precisely Uke tLlT 
The old prejudice that sprung irom slavery and tog 






SRSffS oiir^eluctant legislation, Ike the influence 
of the fruit of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world and all our woe. It is 
the false policy of th'e past, grounded upon fear, strug¬ 
gling to hold its place against the true policy of the 
present and future,! grounded upon justice and the 
U ights of men. 

•• It is with the greatest difficulty,” said Edmund 
Burke, “that I attempt to separate policy from justice. 
Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil so¬ 
ciety—and any eminent departure from it, under any 
circumstances, lies under the suspicion of being no 
policy at all.” Was ever a concession made to slavery 
that did not utterly fail ? Under every flag of truce 
slavery made a new disposition of its forces and ad¬ 
vanced to a fresh assault. It was successful in every 
assault but the last one. We retired and compromised 
atep by step, and called that .statesmanship. It was 
suicide. The rebellion ended it. Why attempt to re 
vive it? Slavery itself is Binking.with the general 
wreck. Why keep alive the prejudices which were a 
part of it ? Wherever the army has gone slavery has 
withered like a scroll—except in Louisiana where Gen. 
Banks is trying experiments, to make it “ die of a rose 
in aromatic pain.” Why patronize and prolong that 
hatred of race, from which it derived no small part of 
its power? It is worse than no policy. It is 
policy, and nothing but wrong and evil will come | 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1864. 


TO VOTE OR ROT TO VOTE 


In our last number we alluded to Mr. Phillips' 
resolution offered to the New England Convention, 
but not discussed or screo try™™, i^u-hinn the .quei- 
tion whether Abolitionists who have taken tEe" 
ground held by the American Anti-Slavery Society 
can consistently vote at the coming election, or not? 
As this resolution was suggested by a passage 
leader of The Standard and was virtually a cei 
of it, it is proper that we refer to it again. Not that 
we consider ourselves as obnoxious to any blame for 
the expression of our opinion as to what the course 
of certain persons would probably be, without any 
indication of our ideas as to whether that course 
would be right or wrong. And, very possibly, there 
was no intention of imputing blame in the premises, | 
but., merely the opportunity taken to express Mr. 
Phillips’s dissent from the. views which should'lead 
to action at the polls on the part of the Old School 
Abolitionists. This subject is one eminently proper | 
to be discussed in the columns of this paper, and we 
hope that it will be thoroughly treated of on both 
sides. The Society having taken its ground as to 
this matter long ago, and not having changed it 
since the recent mutations in our public affairs, it 
would not become The Standard, as its organ, to 
controvert that position. There can be no impropri¬ 
ety, however, in onr stating the arguments, as we 
understand them, which induce those who think that 
the constitutional obstacles between themselves and 
the ballot-box are at least for the present distress 
sufficiently put out of the way, to make it possible 
for them honorably to assist in the next election. 
We wish it to be understood that we express no edi¬ 
torial opinion on either Bide of the question, 


BOf 


Resolved, That 
citizen to maintai 
of the Union and 


aiS th 


the country which do not exist 
peace. If the President may abolish slavery 
war measure, a fortiori the President and both 
Houses of Congress together may do so. An Aboli¬ 
tionist, therefore, may enter Congress and attack 
slavery directly and lawfully, which the oath to sup¬ 
port the Constitution formerly prevented him from 
doing. That oath now requires him to do so, since 
the preservation of the Constitution can be had only 
through the destruction of slavery. If he ci 
a member of Congress, himself, of course, he 
for another person to represent him. This we appre¬ 
hend to be the logic by which those Abolitionists 
who think that they can honorably take part in the 
approaching canvass and election have come to that | 
conclusion. It is for every one to be fully persuaded 
in his own mind and to make up his opinion for him¬ 
self The letter of the Constitution, we conceive, 
would not stand in the way of any one who thought 
that the spirit had departed forth from it. In this 
case it is the Spirit and not tlie Letter that killeth. 

If slavery be actually destroyed, in any way, the let¬ 
ter of the Constitution would be well enough and 
need hinder no one from swearing to support it. 

We presume that those who hold the opinion that 
they may now properly hold office, or vote for others 
to hold it, which they could not conscientiously do in 
the days of the Eminent Domain of 81avery, regard 
this opportunity as one which arises out of the state 
of affairs. Should a disgraceful settlement round 
the war, and slavery still be left possessed of inde¬ 
feasible constitutional rights, we suppose that the 
old scruple would reattach. While the ill spirit is 
east out they will strive to enter in and save the fair 
house; but if it return and with seven worse devils, j-eBe'nation 
whien nrwii! bring with it if it come back, they will 

hold back from serviug u » before. Wc Rnvc en¬ 
deavored to state the case fairly as we suppose it to 
be in the minds of those who hold it. Our columns 
are open to the discussion of the question, and w 
trust that a wise determination will grow tf&t of it. 


THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


It is not an argument in favor of the general intel¬ 
ligence of the general public that the position of the 
American Society as to voting should be so hard to 
understand. For nothing can be simpler. At al¬ 
most every meeting we hold, worthy persons present 
themselves to express their dissent from us on the 
question of fighting—as to whWjf we have never 
pressed any opinion at alfr—and.on that of declining 
to vote as a means of hastening the Abolition ofj 
Slavery. Such strictures Would have less the 
impertinence if the true state of the case was under¬ 
stood and they were directed at its real merits. The 
Anti-81avery Societies have never taken any ground 
against war, civil or foreign. a» 
anything about it, their members hold all sorts of j 
opinions on that subject, but in general not differing 
from the majority of mankind. They only pledge 
themselves not to countenance slave-insurrection, not 
on abstract peace principles, as we understand it, 
but as a measure of wise expediency. And they did 
not take up their position as to refraining from voting 
under the Constitution, because they thought voting 
wrong in itself, or because they considered that their 
refusal would promote Abolition. Not at all. They 
could not take the oath to support the Constitution 
merely because they did not mean to support it, as 
to the slave clauses. And what they could not hon¬ 
orably do themselves they could not honorably ap¬ 
point others to do for them. They could not take an 
oath, personally or by proxy, which they did not 
mean to keep. The slaves had no right to ask them 
to do any such thing. O’Connell and de Rothschild 
could have entered Parliament when they liked if the 
one would renounce the Pope and the other make 
declaration “on the faith of a Christian.” But] 
Catholics and Jews would have been obliged to re¬ 
main under their disabilities to this day, could their 
emancipation have been only purchased at this 
price. Oar position was strictly analogous to theirs 
as to entering office and appointing others to take it 
for us. One would.Jjhiuk it easy enongh to compre¬ 
hend. The chief reason why the American Anti- 
Slavery Society renounced office was the one just 
given, that it could only be approached by an oath 
to do certain pro-slavery things, or not to oppose 
them. Another, incidental to this, was that the Pre¬ 
sident, for example, and Congress were forbidden to 
use their power to rid the country of slavery. An 
oath'*to support the Constitution was equivalent to 
an oath of allegiance to slavery, so long the tyrant of | 
the land. It was not the existence of slavery 
law restoring fugitive slaves that barred the door of 
Congress against an Abolitionist. Had these things 
been created by legislation, or within the absolute 
power of legislation—like the established Church of 
England, for example—there would have been 
Sugary scruple in the way of his taking part in 
to usehis power to abofisff JtKV8i^<33!?& 
to abstain from doing this, and toxuiWte-t 
had been agreed upon in advance by the framers of | 
the Constitution, that stood in his way. The ques¬ 
tion suggested by Mr. Phillips’s resolution is, whether 
anything in the recent history of the country 
changed the relations of ^slavery to the Constitution 
that the oath to support the one can be taken with¬ 
out engaging to maintain the other. He, we pre¬ 
sume, would affirm that no such change has been 
worked, that the proralavery clauses remain in full 
force, and that as long as a single slave remains to be 
affected by them, the present principle of the American 
Society forbids the oath to support it They who 
would argue that circumstances alter cases assert 
that, under the compulsion of the military necessities 
of the nation, the President has already declared 
three million and more slaves absolutely free. And 
they declare, further, that under the same war 
powers by which he has abolished slavery in the 
rebel States, he or his successor may abolish it every¬ 
where. An Abolitionist, therefore, may be President 
of the United States and take the oath to support the 
Constitution, for, by that Constitution, he can at once 
abclish slavery wherever it still exists. And, if he 
may hold the office himself, he may vo'te for another 
to do so, during the present condition of affairs. If | 
the President refuse to do what he has the constitu¬ 
tional power to do, it is bis responsibility and crime. 
There is nothing in his oath of office, the military 
cessity continuing, to hinder him from doing it, and, 
consequently, to hinder any AbolilSmist from voting 
for him as President. 

The same line of argument which has conducted 
those who hold these opinions to this point as 
Presidency, leads them to a like conclusion 
Congress. An Abolitionist, they maintain, may take 
the oath preliminary to taking a seat in Congress, 

• 1 the same military exigency Con- 

| powers for the salvation of 


The “National Union Convention” for nominating 
candidates for President and Vice-President of tK*| 
United States assembled in the Front Street Theatre in 
Baltimore on Tuesday, at 12 o’clock, noon. Nearly 600 
delegates were present, including those from rebel 
States and remote Territories. The portions of the 
building appropriated to spectators were densely 
crowded, ladies filling the “ dress circle.” A band 
from Fort McHenry played a grand overture before 
the proceedings began. 

Ex-Governor Morgan, Chairman of the National 
Union Executive Committee, appointed at Chicago in 
1860, called the Convention to order and made an in¬ 
troductory address, of which the following is the most 
striking passage: 

“ It is not my duty nor my purpose to indicate any gene¬ 
ral plan of action by this Convention, but I trust I may be 
permitted to say that, in vieijbof the dread realities of the 
past, and what is passing at this moment, the fact that the 
bones of our soldiers are bleaching in every State of the 
Union, and with the knowledge of the further fact that this 
has all been caused by slavery, the party of which yon, 
gentlemen, are the delegated and only representatives will 
fall short of accomplishing its great; mission, unless among 
its other resolves it shall declare for such an amendment of 
the Constitution as will positively prohibit African slavery 

in the United States (prolonged applause, followed by *’- 

cheers).’”** 

Mr. Morgan nominated for temporary President of 
the Convention the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D. 
of Ky., who, oAbeing conducted to the chair by Mr. 
King of New York and Mr. Randall of Wisconsin, ad¬ 
dressed the Convention at some length. We have room 
only for an extract or two: 

“ 1 am bold to say that,notwithstanding the outcry about 
— violations of the Constitution, this present living gene-" 


of the delegates froj 

Florida. 

H. J. Raymond, of New York, from the Committee 
on Resolutions, submitted the following, the reading of 
which was received with the wildest outburts of 
thusiasm, especially the emancipation and anti-slavery 
sentiments. The resolutions were adopted by accla¬ 
mation. 


I the highest duty of ev 
gainst all their enemies 

...„ .paramount authority of the Constitu- 

of the United States: and that, laying aside 


all differences and political opinions, we pledge ourselves 
as Union men, animated by a common sentiment, and aim- 
nomrndn ohject, to do everything in onr power tc 
[overnment in quelling by force of arms the Rehel- 

__ raging against its authority, and in bringing to the 

punishment J : - 1 -- Bghgj" , 


....—imes the Rebels and traitors 

raved against it (prolonged applause). 

Resolved, That we approve the determination of the Go¬ 
vernment of the United States not to compromise jri ’ 
Rebels, or to offer any terms of peace except such as ini 
be based upon an “ unconditional surrender ” of their hi 
tility and a return to their just allegiance to the Constit 
tion and laws of the United States; and that we call upon 
the Government to maintain this position and to prosecute 
the war with the utmost possible vigor tQ the complete 
suppression of the Rebellion, in full reliance upon the self- 
sacrifices, the patriotism, the heroic valor and the undyinj 
devotion of the American people to their eonntry and iti 
free institutions (applause). 

Resolved, That as Slavery was the cause and now const:- 
’it--, lie strength of this " ' " ' 


lican Government, justice and the national safety demand 
its utter and complete extirpation from the soil of toe Re¬ 
public (applause), and that we uphold and maintain the 


_and proclamations by 

own defence, has aimed a dc- -_- 

We are in favor, furthermore, of snch an amendment to the 
Constitution, to be made by the people in conformity with 
its provisions, as shall terminate and forever prohibit ' 


le limits or the jurisdiction of 


the United States (applause). 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American people_ 

-- lhe.S0ldicrs and sailors of the army and the navy 


____permafibnt Tecogni„_ 

their patriotism and their valor, and ample and permanent 
-revision for those of their survivors who have received 1 
-—' '* tblewounds in the service " 1 


.. j , and that the memories of those who have lift__ 

defence shall be held in grateful and everlasting retnem- 
ranee [loud applause]. 

Resolved, That we approve and applaud the practical 
wisdom, the unselfish patriotism and unswerving fidelity to 
the Constitution and the principles of American Liberty 
with which Abraham Lincoln has discharged, under cir¬ 
cumstances of unparalleled difficulty, the great duties and 
isibilities of th* Presidential office; that we approve 
dorse, as demanded by the emergency and essential 
preservation of the nation, and as within the Consti 
tntion, the measures and acts which he has adopted 




fend the nation against its open and secret foes; that we 
approve especially the Proclamation of Emancipation, and 
the employment as Union soldiers of men heretofore he’” 
in Slavery [applause]; and that we have foil confidence 

hia d iS?’- '-— -—- •haMj BB jh-"- 

measui — 
and complete effect. 

Resolved, That we deem it essential to the general wel¬ 
fare that harmony should prevail in the National councils," 
and we regard ah,worthy of public confidence and official 
trust those only Wjio cordially indorse the principles pro 

- ’ ■ --’’—(uttons, and which should chawCWer- 

__-i of the government (applause): 

Resolved, That the goTorumeht owes to all men em¬ 
ployed in its armies, without regard tcf-dfstWction of coloi, 
the fall protection of the laws of war (applause), and that 
any violations of these laws or of the usages of civilized na¬ 
tions in the time of war by the Rebels now in arms should 
be made the subject of full and prompt redress (prolonged ’ 
applause). 


•e thorough 


voted to that Constitution than any generation tli 
ever lived under it (applause). While I say that, and sol¬ 
emnly believe it, and believe it is capable of the strongest 
- ! T-also add that it is a great error, wbicl 


proof, I may ah.-„-—- J 

propagated in our land, to say that onr national life de¬ 
pends merely upon the sustaining of that Constitution. 
Our fathers made it, and we love it. I intend to maintain 
But if it suits us to change it, we can do so (applause) ; 
when it suits ns to change it, we will change it (ap- 
w *"ffi'e as'inutn 6 torn int0 ce . n thousand pieces, the nation 
was made—a nation always—that declare? itsfnciopenaence- 
-1 a nnited people, and lived as a united people until now— 
.. nation independent of all particular institutions under 
which they lived, capable of modeling them precisely as 
their interests require.” 

After observing that he would not recite, either for ] 
condemnation or approval, the measures by which the 
government had been brought to its present position in 
relation to slavery, he went on to say : 

“ We are prepared to go further than the original Repub¬ 
licans themselves are prepared to go. We are prepared to 
demand not only that the whole territory of the United 
States shall not be made slave, but that the General gov¬ 
ernment of the American people shall do one of two 
things, and it appears to me that there is nothing-else that 
can be done, either to pse the whole power of the govern¬ 
ment, both war power and peace power, to put slavery as 
nearly as possible back where it was (for although that 
will be a fearful state of society, it is belter than anarchy), 
or else to use the whole power of the govermueut both ol 
wur and peace and all the practical power that the people 
of the United States will give them to exterminate and -- 
inguiah (prolonged applause). I have no hesixatioi 
. laving for myself that, if 1 were a pro-slavery man, .. . 
believed this institution was an ordinance of God and was 
given to man, I would unhesitatingly join those who 
demand that the government should put it back where it 
was; but I am not a pro-slavery man. 1 never v 
unite myself with those who believe it is contrary 
highest interests of all men and of all government, con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the Christian religion, and incompati¬ 
ble with the natural rights of man. I join myseli with those 
who say, away with it forever (applause)—and I fervently 
pray God that the day may come when throughout 
whole land every man may be as free as yon are, ant 
capable of enjoying regulated liberty. - 1 will not detain 

you any longer.I know very well that the seutiments 

which I am uttering will cause me gffeat odium in the Stale 
in which I was born, which I love, where the bones of two 
generations of my ancestors and some of my children are, 
and where, very soon, I shall lay my own. I know very 
well that my colleagues will incur odium if they indorse 
what I say ; and they, too, know it. But we have put our 
faces toward the way in which we intend la go, and we will 
go in it to the end. If we are to perish, we will perish in that 
way. AU I have to say to you is, help us if you can ; if you 
cannot, believe iu your hearts mat we have died like men 
(great cheering).” 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Riley, of the Me¬ 
thodist Church, who did not forget to pray for the abo¬ 
lition of slavery. 

The roll of delegates was called, including those from 
rebel States and distant Territories, but the right of 
the latter to seats was referred to a Committee ou Cre¬ 
dentials, composed of one from each loyal State, except 
Missouri, which, having two sets of delegates, in con¬ 
flict with each other, was excluded. Committees of 
one from each State were also named to select perma¬ 
nent officers of the Convention and to prepare resolu¬ 
tions. The Convention, at 3 p.m., adjourned till even- 


Resolved, That the foreign immigration which ___ 

,,ast has added so much to the wealth and development of 
resources and increase of power to this nation, the asylum 
of the oppressed of all nations, should be fostered and — 
couraged by a liberal and just policy. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the speedy construc¬ 
tion of the railroad to the Pacific. 


Resolved, That the national faith pledged for the redemp- 
ion of the public debt must be kept inviolate, and that for 


system of taxation ; that it is the duty of any loyal State — 
sustain the credit and promote the use of the national cur¬ 
rency (applause). 

Resolved, That we approve the position taken by the 
governmqat that the people of the United States - 


__ 0 _with indifference the attempt of any European 

Power to overthrow by lorce-or to supplant by fraud the 
institutions of any republican government on the Western 
Continent (prolonged applause), and that they will view 
with extreme jealousy, as menacing to the peace and inde¬ 
pendence of this our country, the efforts of Any snch Power 
to obtain new footholds for monarchical governments, sus¬ 
tained by a foreign military force in near proximity to the 
United States (long-continued applause). 

The Resolutions having been unanimously adopted, 
the Convention, after a brief discussion as to the way 
of taking the vote, proceeded to ballot for a candidate 
for President, with the following result: 

Foe Mr. Lincoln— Maine, 14; New Hampshire, 10; Ver- 


fle had ft mulatto woman and 
own. He took them with 

;‘ im on Monday morning. This is an e:“mfisola- 
,radical ‘ miscegenation ’ which is by no m 
’ j its character.” 


IETTER FROM WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 

Boston, May 27,1864. 

Dear Sik : I deeply regret that it is out of my power 


to attend the Cleveland Convention. Allow me 
things which I hoped to urge on 


gest one 

^Without denying what the friends of the Adminis¬ 
tration claim—that it has done something toward 
crushing the rebellion-my charge aga^st it is that it 
has not done half that it should and could have done 
toward that end, had it used the means in its hands, 
with an earnest and single purpose to close the strife 
thoroughly and forever. It has thought more of con¬ 
ciliating rebels than of subduing them. It has avowed 
ly forborne the use of lawful and efficient means (to 
wit, the abolition of slavery), until it was thought in¬ 
dispensable, and even then has used it in a half-heart¬ 
ed halting way, wishing to save the feelings of rebels, 
flle bad three tools with which to crush the rebellion— 
,jen, money, and the emancipation of the negro. We 
were warned to be quick and sharp in the use of these, 
because every year the war lasted hardened the Southl 
fiom a Rebellion into a Nation, and doubled the danger 
of foreign interference. Slavery has been our great 
trouble in the past, and, as every man saw, was our 
great danger in the future. Statesmanship said, there¬ 
fore, Seize at once the God given opportunity to end it, 
al the same time that you, in the quickest, shortest and 
cheapest manner, annihilate the rebellion! 

For three years, the Administration has lavished 
nioney without stint, and drenched the land in blood, 
and it has not even yet thoroughly and heartily struck 
the slave system. Confessing that the use of this 
roeana is indispensable, the Admimnistration has used 
it just enough to irritate the rebels; and not enough to 
save the State. In sixty days after the rebellion broke 
out, the Administration suspended Hapeas Corpus, on 
the plea of military necessity—justly. For three 
years it has poured out the treasure and blood of the 
coifntry like water. Meanwhile, slavery was too 
sabred to be used ; that was saved, lest the feelings of | 
rebels should be hurt. The Administration weighed 
treasure, biood and civil liberty against slavery, and, 
up to the present moment, has decided to exhaust them 
all before it uses freedom, heartily, as a means of bat- 


WOMAN AND POLITICS. 


497. 


New York, 66: New Jersey, 14; Pennsylvania, 52 ; 
-e, 6; Maryland, 14; Louisiana, 14; Arkansas, 10; 
ee, 15; Kentucky, 22; Ohio, 42; Indiaua, 26; II- 
• Michigan, 16 ; Wisconsin, 16 ; Iowa, 16 ; Minne- 

feaca',°6 ; Wgao fi ,j 



officers made their report, and the Hon. William Den¬ 
nison of Ohio was appointed President. Vice-Preai-S 
dents and Secretaries, one from each loyal State except 
Missouri, were also choeeu. 

Gov. Dennison, on being conducted to the chair, 
made a brief address, in which he said : 

“ The loyal people of the country hare authorized and 
expect you to renew on their part the pledge of their faith 
■“ support the government in the most vigorous proseeu- 
in of the war to the complete suppression of the rebellion, 
regardless of the time or the resources required to that 
end; and they equally expect and call upon you to declare 
the cause and support of the rebellion to be slavery, which, 
as well as for its treasonable offenses against the govern- 
ment as for Us incompatibility with the rights of humanity 

.' •“-yapaneut peace of the country, mast, with the 

At the war, and as much speedier as possible, 

_j cease forever in every State and Territory in 

the Union.” 

The Committees not being ready to report, Parson 
Brownlow was called upon for a speech. He respond¬ 
ed in a characteristic address, pleading for the admis¬ 
sion of the delegation from Tennessee, and for the 
nomination of Andrew Johnson as the candidate for 
Vice-President. At the close of his remarks there 
were loud calls for Garrison, who was known to be 
present, but he did not respond, and the Convention ad¬ 
journed to meet on Wednesday, at 9 i 


Foe GeN. Grant— Missouri, 22. 

Mr. Hume of Mo. (acting, doubtless, for his colleagues 
as well as himself) moved that the vote be declared 
unanimous. The enthusiasm was indescribable, the 
whole Convention being on their feet shouting, and the | 
band playing “ Hail Columbia.” 

Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, by a large majority 
(afterwards made unanimous), was nominated for Vi 
President. 

The Convention, after chosing a National Committee I 
during the next four years, adjourned without 


day. 


Mr. Lincoln’s friends tell us that if he is reelected, 
he is reelected to pursue the same policy and obey the 
same Cabinet. What will be the result of another 
four years of such policy ? Unless the South is 
cognized, the war will continue ; the taxation needed to 
I sustain our immense debt, doubled by that time, will 
grind the laboring men of the North down to the level 
of the pauper labor of Europe ; and We shall have a 
government accustomed to despotic power for eight 
sara—a fearful peril to Democratic institutions. 

Mr. Lincoln’s model of reconstruction is the experi¬ 
ment in Louisiana, which puts all power into the hands 
of the unchafiged white race, soured by defeat, hating 
the laboring class, plotting constantly for aristocratic 
institutions. To reconstruct the rebel States on that 
model is only continuing the war in the Senate chamber 
after we have closed it in the field. Such reconstruc- 
i, leaving the South with its labor and capital at war, 
puts the whole payment of the 'debt on the industrious 
North, and in that way it will hang on us for a century. 
Such reconstruction makes the freedom of the negro a 
sham, and perpetuates slavery under a softer name. 
Such reconstruction, leaving the seeds of discontent 
and division in the South in places of power, tempts 
and facilitates another rebellioh, at the instigation 
with the aid of French Mexico. Such reconstruction 
dooms us to a second or third-rate place among nations, 
and provokes foreign insult and aggression. 

There is no plan of reconstruction possible within 
twenty years, unless we admit the black to citizenship 
and the ballot, and use him, with the white, as the 
basis of States. There is not in the rebel States suffi¬ 
cient white basis to build ou. If we refuse this method, 
we must subdue the-South and hold it as territory until 
this generation of white men has passed away, and their 
i th other feelings, have taken their places, and 


At a special meeting of the Executive Committee oij 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, held June lst,j 
1864, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

1. Resolved, That our confidence in the weapoos by 

which the American Anti-Slavery Society and its Auxilia-J 
ries have attempted the overthrow of American slavery iJ 
confirmed by the results of our moral warfare of the iasij 
thirty years; and that,contemplating the peculiar adaptai 
tiou of spiritual weapons to the destruction of moral eviljl 
we clearly perceive that in the use of these only the grei 
strength of our organization lies; and, consequently, tbi 
it is of the utmost Importance to the cause which we hav 
espoused, that we continue to wield them faithfully, and » 
rely upon them, until that cause shall be completely triuml 
pbant. • 

2. Resolved, That though diversities of opinion am 
Abolitionists, upon the various political questions of 
times, are natural and inevitable, these do not touch tbi] 
essential principles of our enterprise, and, consequently] 
cannot divide its true friends; and, that, while we erect nj 
political platform, we regard it as the imperative duty oil 
our Anti-Slavery Associations to watch with undiminished 
vigilance, and criticize with unswerving justice, every pohij 

' al party and leader and measure, in ail their reiatious t 

le cause of the slave’s emancipation. 

Jambs Mott, Chairman. 

Benjamin C. Bacon, Secretary. 


Jem. Davis and his Mulatto Children.— Abolitionist 
re constantly accused in Coppyhead papers of trying 
i bring about an amalgamation of whites and blacks: 
at those papers are very careful to conceal from their 
m the following extract of a letter from 
the Army to a Senator, in Washington: 

While at Vicksburg, I resided opposite to a lionsel 


n officeroflr] 


..... -. Je 5- Learning this I happened 
one day to think that he perhaps would know some 1 
tiling about the truth of astoiy told in the Londol 


Times, that there was a son of Jeff. Davis, the mothe! 
oi whom was a slave woman, in our navy. The ne>! I 
time that 1 met the man 1 asked him if he had ey»' 
known Maria, who had belonged to Jeff. Davis, and w» 
the mother of some of his children ? He replied that 
he had not known Maria, but that he knew his Ma<3i 
Joe Davis’s Eliza, who was the mother of some of] 
Massa JefFs children. I then inquired if she had a 
son in the navy. He replied that she had—he knew 
him—they called him Purser Davis.- He said tiat 
"'iza was down the river some thirty miles, at wu-k 
a plantation. The next day, as I was walking down 
street, 1 met the man, who was driving his male team, 

’ he stopped to tell me that Eliza had returned. A 
momenta afterwards he came back, and pointng 


of two women who came walking along, he 
said she was the one of whom he had been talking. 


SECOND DAY. 

The Committee on Credentials made their report, in 
substance as follows: I. That the Union Radical dele¬ 
gation from Missouri be admitted, and the “ Ciay- 
banks” (Blairites) be excluded. 2. That the delegates 
from Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas be 
admitted to all the privileges of the floor, except that 
of voting. 3. That the persons presenting themselves 
delegates from the State of South Carolina are not 
entitled to the rights of delegates on the floor. Two 
minority reports were presented. 

An exciting debate followed, which ended is the ad¬ 
mission of the Radical delegation from Missouri, by a 
vote of 440 to 4!; in the admission with full privileges 
of the delegates from Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas 
Nebraska,Colorado M ■ ’ 


When she came up, I stopped her, and inquired 
ther she had not a son who would like to go North. She 
replied yes, and added that she would like to go too. 
r told her that 1 only wanted a lad.. She said that her 
in had gone up the Red river on board the gunfcoat 
Carondelet, but that when he returned she would be 
pleased to have him go. ‘ Well ’ said 1, 1 some say ihat 
Jeff. Davis is your son’s father—do you suppose it’s 
so ? ’ ‘ Suppose 1 ’ she exclaimed with, offended pride 
‘ I’s no right to suppose what i knows am certait so.’ 
Massa Jeff, was-the father ol five ol my children, but 
they are all dead but that boy, and then I had two that 
he wast't the lather of. There’s no suppose aboui it 1 
Rerhaps if the boy gets back sfcf'e ou the Caroudflet 
you may gee him in Boston soiqe^pi these days.” ’ 
Of course this case is one of^thousauds of the tame 
character. In the late earnest movement in favor of 
freedom in Western Virginia, which culminated ia the 
death of slavery there, the most violent opposer to 
order of things was U. S. Senator Join S. 
Carlile. In regard to this gentleman, the Parkersburg 
Va. Gazette of a late date says : 


their way into the South. Should we adopt that plan, 
and wait for those changes, twenty years must elapse 
before we can venture to rebuild States. Meanwhile, 
a large and expensive army, and the use of despotic 
power by a government holding half its territory and 
citizens as subjects, make every thoughtful man tremble 
for the fate of free government. A quick and thorough 
reorganization of States, on a Democratic basis, every 
man and race equal before the law, is the only sure 
way to save the Union. I nrge it not for the black 
man’s sake alone, but for ours—for the nation’s sake. 

Against such recognition of the blacks, Mr. Lincoln 
stands pledged by prejudice and avowal. Men say, if 
we elect him, he may change his views. Possibly. 
But three years has been a long time for a man’s edu- I 
cation in such hours as these. The. nation cannot af¬ 
ford more. At any rate, the Constitution gives 
Summer an opportunity to make President a man fully 
educated. I prefer that course. 

The Administration, therefore, I regard as a civil and 
military failure, and ita avowed policy ruiuons 
North in every point of view. Mr. Lincoln may wish 
the end—peace ami freedom—but he is wholly uuwii- 
use the means which can scBjre that end. If 
Mr. Lincoln is reelected, I do not fl&pect to see the 
Union reconstructed in my day, unless onvEms more 
disastrous to liberty than even Disunion fGuld be. 

- If 1 turn to Gen. Fremont, I see a man whose first 
was to use the freedom of the negro as his weapons® 
see one whose thorough loyalty to democratic institu- 1 
tions, without regard to race—whose earnest and de¬ 
cisive character, whose clear-sighted statesmanship, 
and rare military ab-lity, justify my confidence that in 
his hands all will be done to save the State that fore¬ 
sight, skill, decision and statesmanship can do. 

I think the Convention should incorporate iu its plat¬ 
form the demand for an amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion, prohibiting slavery everywhere within the Re- 
public, and forbidding the States to make any distinc¬ 
tion among their citizens, on account of color or race. 

I think it should demand a reconstruction of States as 
speedily as possible, on the basis of every loyal man 
white or black, sharing the land and the ballot. 

But if some of these points are not covered, I shall 
stiff support its action with all my heart, if it puts the 
name of Fremont or Butler on its flag. Fremont is my 
first choice, bat I can support either of them ; aud this 
men siiould'surrender'all party (S^peraonat 
and support any man able aud willing to save the 
State. 

Baltimore Convention shall nominate Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, then I hope we shall fling our candidate’s name 
the long-honored one of J. C. Fremont, to the breeze] 
and appeal to the patriotism and common sense of the 
people to save ua from another such three years 
have seen. If, on the contrary, the Baltimore Conven¬ 
tion shall give ns the name of any man whom the radi- 
of the loyal States can trust, I hope we shall be 
able to arrange some plan which wiff unite all on a 
n basis, and carry our principles into the gov- 
eminent. 

Wishing you all success, and prepared to second 
your efforts to remove this Administration, 

I am, yours, etc., W'endbll Phillips. 

Edward Gilbert, Esq., New-York. 


E. CADY STANTON TO MRS. DALL. 

My Dear Friend : I regret thatany misapprehension 
on your part of the nature anil fjR° ses oi e 0me . n 8 
National Lefgue should have ci* you the confusion 
your letter manifests. In youpnvidious insinuation 
of a concealed purpose, you reveal your man of straw, 
alone vulnerable to your attack. The call for the Con- 
vention was legitimately open for a public reply ; the 
League is in no wav responsible for my private letter. 

Your paradoxical letter, of fragmertary thoughts, 
thrown together without logic or arrangement, I have 
pondered as I would a Chinese puzzle, and, after ad¬ 
justing and readjusting its conflicting assertions, the 
following propositions are discernible: 

1. Yon deny woman’s political rights; she may 
“ interest herself in national questions,” bu.t she may 
not “ dictate.” 

2. Her sphere is morals; she may not descend into 
vulgar politics. 

$. She is ignorant of the science of government; 
wholly incompetent to judge of the political fitness of a 
tried man for the Presidency, while, with the accuracy 
of a thermometer, she measures his moral altitude the 
moment he enters her presence. f 

4. She must not enter the political arena until in¬ 
vited; “ an unauthorized interference never produces 
any good results. ’ 

5. Our Presidents are made by the direct flat of | 
, Heaven ; not like Moses, to lead the people, but like the 
golden calf of the Israelites, to fife adored and borne 
our shoulders, wherever the popular tide may flow. 

6. You say Mr. Garrison’s stand-point, for the last 
thirty years, has not been the best one for sound politi¬ 
cal judgment of men and measures. 

Now. on all these points I take issue with you, j)id 
gladly embrace this opportunity to reassert righffi I 
had supposed settled, long ago, in all “ a 

1. I believe the best interests of the nation demand 
the united, equal power and influence of 
woman in politics, religion and social life; and woman 
wiff never interest herself in national questions without 
feeling that she has a right to be heard. Experience 
and reason alike prove that the right to dictate—aside 
from years and wisdom—belongs not to those, only, who 

crowned with the glory of manhood. 

, For the moral position of 'the Women’s National 
League I refer you to our Report and Resolutions, 
which you will find that we, so far from descending 
electioneering caucus ” or political cabal, 
have, by the enunciation of principles, lifted politics! 
into the sphere of morals and religion. Our League, 
formed one year ago, pledging its members “ loyal to ] ; 
freedom,” with the avowed object of “ educating the 
nation into the idea of a true republic,” is the first and 
only organization of women for the express purpose of 
influencing politics. In petitioning Congress for 
of Emancipation, we began with the a, b, c of human I 
rights, and have thus made ourselves a power for free¬ 
dom with the people and their representatives. 

We differ from yon, in that, as we near the point of I 


reconstruction, we see reason for renewed effort in the | lief and elevation of colored freedmen'* Th^ 


coming Presidential campaign.” However faithful 
you may have been in the past, we, with the mass of 
Northern women, must mourn our want of vigilance, 
must plead guilty to the charge that we have not 
guarded the tree of liberty with the care and earnest¬ 
ness they of the South have shown for their “ peculiar 
institution.” 

The fact that a careful housewife has always guarded 
against Are and candles and sparks, is certainly no 
reason why she should not “ sound a special reveille ” 
when her house ra in flames; 

The great difficulties in the exercise of civil 
power, not yet surmounted by man even, after years 
of experience, should, you say, make weman pause 
before “ assuming responsibilities God has not con¬ 
ferred.” To my mind, these difficulties are traceable, 
j the intricacy of the problem of government— 
for justice is a simple thing—but to the blindness of 
in not seeing that freedom and equality are the 
corner-stones of all just and stable government. 
Perchance, with woman’s help, he might more easily 
have unravelled the tangled skein that has so sorely 
perplexed him, unaided and alone. 




for their military' 

abilifr, and thjliJ 


and ili^Vjj] “ 


If, by “chance,” Gen. Butler m 
President, your position would he a 
for four long years you would nob K 
speak the name of the Executive of %■ 

by such Providence, perhaps, v on b ® WS" 
learn the lesson ” of the one term nrl tnight ■■ * ” 



6. They who, outside of tlie 


Principe 


petition of a game, calmly watoi? an, 
chances, see the results tt0 r e cle h . * he V 
play. In the conventions of politi ei „ ly th «n n ' 
of acknowledged statesmen, either 
past, where do you find deeper bros ° Ur <V'X' 

Ciples of policy and government ft*’' h %hn° ,8 >s 

formly enunciated in onr Anti-Slaver" bJH- 
the last thirty years ? They have if 
school, where men and measures ha^V 16 W ' 
and severely criticized, and where hc? n t j 
Christians, clearest logicians, earn°" r 0l# »f 
wisest statesmen have taken their b 681 “'AtfJ - 
practical work of life. Who m *** loss ons 


Phillips, the advance man of this li 0 ^ tilat if' ^ 
safer pilot at the helm of government ^ 
Weed, the American Tallc.—, . nt than W, 


Weed, the American Talleyrand, 8 fc n , tha » K 
arts of diplomacy and management '< &s is. 


Eliza, 


'BETS Cj 


he 


' AB v S?1 






, , , I’niLADFr.rm, i„ 

lN 7 St 6 ! r t °' day f. 8haU ‘urn aside 6 ' % 


ters of State and questions of doubtful s- hi sC 
confine myself to topics which afford s ' 

disagreement. As your correspondents ” Ce ^io n 

I fall bapk up* my proper function ^ Pkils ^ 
you advised of whatever may be tran • • 10 W 

gion of interest to your readers. spiri! >? in q,,/ ' 
The Philadelphians are at this mo 
for months, as busy as bees in fe*. 

gressive and reformatory industry 7 ' V0P ^ a of pj 
anybody is Jaking part in the great 
measures on a large Scale, destructive and 
to bring it to a successful issue, are i n „ C ° n8Er °f;v.' 
cution. Recruiting agencies, Sanitary ° f ^ 

and Freedmen’s Relief Associations are th 

day, and no one, not a Copperhead, 
time or a dollar of money to spare from th * 

grand Commissions for the relief 
and wounded, the “ Sanitary ” and Ch ■ ™ e •** 


striving with generous rivalry which can d 
for the country and her brave defenders. 
pour out their money like water for " 


»•* 


and their columns of donations foot nPI>4n 
figures of almost fabulous magnitude. The 
Commission this week opens its great Fair 
up on a scale and in a style meant to eclipse alt'“ ** 
decessors in other parts of the country. 


But I own to an interest not more sincere 
in the two other movements alluded to; the on 
recruitment of black soldiers and the other f 0 , 


11 


As to 


_— woman’s umocance of the ■= 

mCHf, we Americans are proverbial for o 
of politics and its n 


knowledge 

lachinery. When the wife of old 
John Adams rebuked him for the fatal compromises 
with slavery; made in the Constitutional Convention, 
did she not show the higher statesmanship ? In the 
exciting campaign of “Tippacanoe and Tyler too,’ 
who so firmly and eloquently held up the standard of 
freedom, who so thoroughly understood the momen¬ 
tous issues of that hour as Abry Kelley ?—a name I 
ier speak with reverence. 

Have not women for the last twenty years taught 
lr legislators higher laws of justice and compelled 
them to clsfitn their books of many barbarous statutes ? 
What man did more than Anna Dickinson to save the 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania ? The best 
word yet spoken on the vexed question of “ retaliation ” 
is by a Connecticut woman, in 'The Independent of May 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Nevada ; and in th» I “ We did not know last week for what Senator John 

the exclusion J S, Cariiie came here aud was so stiff about on Sunday 


® the Editor of Th. t National Snli-Slavery Standard. 

The Ladies of the Freedmen and Soldiers’ Relief As¬ 
sociation desire, through The Standard, to acknowledge 
the receipt of $112 from European societies. We re-1 
sincere thanks to the Edinburgh Auti-Slavery, the 
Aberdeen Ladies’ and Sheffield Ami-Slavery Societies 
their generous donations to the Freedmen. 
t is most gratifying to us to know that British hearts 
moved and British hands outstretched to aid the 
poor sufferers so long manacled and crushed. 

Our warmest thanks are tendered Frederick Doug¬ 
lass, Esq., for his sympathy and assistance. Through 
his influence we have gained trans-Atlantic friends. { 
We thank him most heartily for his words of cheer and 
for his timely aid. 

Permit me, sir, on behalf of the Freedmen, to tender 
to all the friends who have aided us our sincere thanks 
Emma V. Brown, Corresponding Secretary, j 

Washington, June 4th,1864 


In dooming woman to “ modest silence,” then com- 
I manding her to arraign her rulers before fhe judgment 
seat of the people, by frequent moral rebukes, the 
“ sternltand and deliver,” your logic is like that of the 
fond mother who bade her son never go near 
the river until he had learned to swim. And your 
cruelty is only surpassed by the rude men in “ Titus 
Andromachus,” who cut out the tongue and cut off the 
hands of the royal daughter, then bade her “ go call 
for water and wash her hands.” 

In judging of our public men, I am at a loss to know 
by what plummet you sound their moral depths. You 
praise President Lincoln, who holds millions of human I 
beings in slavery with its wholesale licentiousness and 
concubinage, and denies the right of suffrage to free 
black citizens; while you scorn the name of Gen. But¬ 
ler, whoso policy is freedom, and the full recognition 
of the manhood of the slave. 

Remember, in the black man we are settling the 
foundation principles of morals and governments. It 
is not a question merely what we shall do with four 
rnulion Airmans; but what are the rights of man 

President Lincoln’s proclamations are a dead letter 
unless backed up by the immortal declaration, “ All 
men are created equal,” and our revolution to 
pose unless in the reconstruction we real! 
sublime utterance of the Fathers. 

What progress should we have made in gov¬ 
ernment, if men had always waited for an invitation 
from those in power to take their rights and privi- 
*»ve beenjt House of Commons 
the Lords to inaugurate the mo r vemenr? Wo~uld our 
Revolutionary Fathers ever have founded a Republic 
and repudiated the monarch and his throne, had they 
waited for the permission of George the HI t 
Massachusetts or New York propose to give woman 
her rights of property, children and wages before we 
ourselves made the demand? “An aristocracy never 
seeks to share its privileges.” 

5. If, “through the uncertainties of politicians 

WotYTTt* ° f demag ° 8ues ’ God led Abraham 
Uneoln to the Executive chair,” to clog the wheels 
of civilization a dead weight on the people for educa- 

i me ,? 7 ery m0ment th ^ “a piffar of 

tight to go before them in the wilderness,” who shall 
say that Pierce a«*t Buchanan were not given us for 
the same purpose, and thus involve God in the absurd- 

.r. z £ zizxivrz — 

thorized ” e , g ot tUe “ unau- 

f ... ’ J ’ t0 shai ' e aU tf ie dangers aud difficulties 

of his earthly sphere. The day has past for mating 

follv o' T 8 ° aiieg0at f ° r ^ ° Ur igl ~ 
touy. Our duty is to study the immutable principles 
Ot right, and bring ourselves and the nation 
with them. We do 
dency to chance 


movements illustrate the reciprocal and 
cesses of the revolution; one pulls down, the" 
builds up ; one destroys, the other recreates. 

A year ago Philadelphia had done nothing practice 
toward the enlistment of black troops. There hadbwi 
much discussion and certain earnest men had contadr 
strongly for the policy ; but no overt steps had 
taken in that direction. At length a member of i 
Union League—who was also a member of the Pe« 
sylvania Anti-31avery Society—insisted at one of tha, 
meetings that the time had come for action, and u- 
nonneed that a committee was about to be formal v 
start the movement. A member of the League-nq, 
member of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Soeietv- 
stood ready to take the initiative, and the ball wu t 
This gentleman went to work.ts! 
the result was, in a few days, first a memorial to Ihnia 
cretary of War asking for authority to raise three rep 
ments of colored infantry, and second, the formation off 
Supervisory Committee, to have in charge the businai 
of their recruitment. The memorial was numerontlj 
signed by leading men of the city, and its request wu 
granted ; the Supervisory Committee was made up tree 
the anti-slavery elite of the League, with the additions 
several persons who were not members of that body. 
Its chairman was and is the gentleman above alluded 
to, Thomas Webster, Esq,—the master spirit of da 
whole movement. 

It is not yet a year since that Committee was formed, 
yet it has—instrumentally—put into the field ten foli 
regiments—a very respectable army—of as fine lookup 
soldiers as ever entered the lists of battle. Sevea of the* 
regiments were recruited from Pennsylvania andSWa 
adjacent, and were organized and officered at Cuq 
William Penn ; the other three were raised in Mery- 
land and there trained and put in condition forsento 
The value of these troops is no longer a matter of quo¬ 
tum. The deeds done at Wagner aud Olustec, and & 
humiliation of the haughty Fitzhugh Lee at Wil** 1 
Landing are facts which shut the mouths of all 
sayers. In raising these regiments the Superb 
Committee have effected a marvellous change in put"- 
sentiment. Their tracts, newspaper articles, picloi- L 
representations, public meetings, etc., etc., have J - 
much in ovei coming prejudice and establishing io * 
community a new respect for the rights of the bl»c 
an. The Committee have expended in these poW** 
one, eet., $7,688 14 

In addition to these regiments and this chaW' 
public sentiment the Committee have given to-' 
country a Free Military School; a contribution » 
the present exigencies of the service, P rove j* ^ " : 


great advantage. This school has been establish'-^ 
meet a pressing and imperative want; that of ‘ !C ' 
cient number of qualified officers to commando 1 ' 
advised b? 1 ’* 
Washi# 5 * 


propose to leave the next Presi- 
guess, or wire-pullers, under the 
very shadow of Executive patronage; but that the 
people, in mass Convention, shall decide lor themselves 
whom they will have of the men already tried, 
do not want an unknown •• man, pledged to nobody and 
nothing ’’—neither do we want one pledged to slavery, 
President Lincoln has ever been. Had 1 been asked 
who should be President in I860,1 would have said 
William H. Seward. Gen. Fremont was not thought ol 
that campaign, though the people’s candidate in 
1866. The emergencies of the war have placed Gen 
Fremont and Gen. Butler before the nation, admired 


black regiments. The measure 
Casey, head of the Examining Board 
and has since received the approval of the SecrAEi 
War. ^ 

The “Free Military School for Applicants lot^ 
mand in Colored Regiments,” which has been m^ 
enee less than six months, has on its roll of ca , n _—j. 
for admission the names of three thousand as ^ 
two (3,092) persons, and on its list of pupil*- 
of eight hundred and forty (840) who have rece ^ 
benefits. It has four professors and a 38131 ® 11 ^ c 
sors, and at present has in its catalogue the “ 

117 students in aetual attendance. It h* 3 * eB . #a j ( e: 
the Board at Washington for examination, tv°' } # 

and tweuty-nine (229) candidates, all but , w t»f- 
whom have passed. These have been assign ^ a 
ous grades of command from Second i,ieb 
Colonel; not a few of them are at this " 

may be proper to say that most of the P U .^' lve gS- 
school are from the army of the Potomac »n 
service. j^rit 

A writer in the Washington Daily Chron' ’ jj,j- 
g a visit paid by him to the school, and to ^ 
quarters of the Committee—both of wh> c “ 
roof—has a paragraph which 
as well as belligerent bearing of the reorin 
meat, is as follows: & 

:t visited the Committee roo® 8 P 

.n, among other interesting ^og Sf-j 

different editions of huge placards, re*e pr is 
bolism of slavery and secession, which jj here , U r , ; 
and published in England by our fr iend3 ne0 plr ol 
tensive circulation among the working i { j jn s'.it““” ri 
country. TUe infernal atrocities ot 10 m &o)' ,"Li¬ 
the wickedness of the rebellion; the f!j8a d » j J 
leaders, the craft and hypocrisy of.»» ", ii r set 1° .. 
tors here aud in Euglaud, were pow® 1 0 [-th« 

We were not before awartAif the sba . 1- P op lo of d c j 
over us and for us which the real P fist 0 ® -n 
Britain had to wage against their h att » ou'' 
oi biood and breeding, ia close altianc 
lustful lords offthe lash.” tacieoof 0 j[ 

As mention has been made of the e -jjit* 
Webster, Chairman of the Supervisory ess* 60 t 
ought to be added that next to him in “ B ® Qera j 
be placed Mr. Robert R. Corson, 1 da 8 eX b»«’ 
To Mr. Corson’s untiring zeal, wise disc ^ 
less good nature and indefatigable ind 


prise is indebted beyond its p ower T jgorf “ j. 

Before leaving this subject of tbe /’'m (he P rflCe »d 
ittee, I desire to quote a passage 10 h lDjeB <0 j- 


op»Y 


risotf 




-, - desire to quote a _ 

ings of their last meeting- It relat “ Q aU d ri ^' 
death of our townsman, Robert B. 0 ^ 

a meeting of 

eruitment of Colored Troops, held J ° U , l 0 h 3lJ 

No. 1210 Chestnut street, Pliiladelph‘ d ' 
following resolution etc., 

adopted: . , thfl no uee alrea^ 11 

That in addition to tne nones 


iytakt® 











